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make it possible and desirable, even to those who believe in the ultimate 
rule of the people, to retain in state and federal government the power 
of the courts to invalidate acts as a. salutary check upon hasty and care- 
less legislation. The supremacy of law as announced by the courts, and 
the subordination of other departments of government to the judiciary, 
which together constitute the basis of the American doctrine of judicial 
supremacy, may then cease to be regarded as imposing legal obstructions 
and insuperable barriers to progress, and may rather be conserved as a 
valuable and useful corrective to the developing practice of popular 
law-making. ' ' 

Andrew Alexander Bruce 

The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. By Max Far- 
rand, professor of history, Yale University. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1913. 281 p. $2.00 net) 
By the publication of his monumental Records of the Federal Con- 
vention, Mr. Farrand has put all students of the Constitution heavily in 
his debt. The present volume is essentially, as the author himself sug- 
gests, a byproduct of that editorial work. As a plain, straightforward, 
objective treatment of what may be called the mechanics of constitu- 
tion making in the convention, it is excellent — superior to any of its 
predecessors. Following an order which is primarily chronological rath- 
er than topical he shows the Constitution gradually taking shape 
through the various stages of convention procedure. 

At various points Mr. Farrand reproduces or develops more fully 
certain views, with which readers of his earlier essays are familiar, on 
the relation between the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution, 
on the relative importance of the "three great compromises," and on 
the personal influence of "Washington in the convention. On the first 
two of these questions the present reviewer ventures to think that the 
reaction from conventional views has carried the author too far, not per- 
haps for the experienced reader, but at least for one who comes to the 
narrative, as many will, untouched by the prepossessions of the older 
school. The men of this generation are less in need than their fathers 
were of being cautioned against the worship of the Constitution. Mr. 
Farrand 's frequent references to the formal resemblances between the 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitution and his insistence on the 
lack of novelty in the latter, are likely to leave many of his readers with 
too low an estimate of the constructive power displayed by the men of 
1787. In any case, a comparison of Mr. Farrand 's little book with the 
corresponding chapters in Bancroft's History of the Constitution, a 
narrative of about equal length, will bring out clearly the trend of 
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scholarly opinion away from many positions taken by the earlier writers. 
It is obviously unfair to expect comprehensiveness in a sketch of this 
kind, but attention may be called to some points which are only slightly 
touched. In general the discussion of governmental structure occupies 
so much space as to leave little room for questions of constitutional func- 
tion and the range of federal power. The author is quite right in say- 
ing that the sectional division between North and South has been exag- 
gerated and the cleavage between East and West relatively neglected, 
but the proposition requires fuller illustration. The conflict between 
large and small state parties is emphasized as in earlier books, but the 
play of economic class interests as represented by individual members 
of the convention is neglected. Hamilton's aristocratic views are noted, 
but a chapter on the political philosophy of the "Fathers" might serve 
to guard unwary readers against the impression that his colleagues gen- 
erally believed in democracy. The suggestive but one-sided presenta- 
tion of these subjects in Mr. Beard's recent book surely leaves room for 
a more judicial treatment, and for such work the editor of the conven- 
tion records has had peculiar advantages. 

Evarts B. Greene 

A Naval History of the American Revolution. By Gardner W. Allen. 
In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1913. 752 p. $3.00) 

This work helps to round out our knowledge of the revolutionary 
period by contributing a more adequate treatment of the maritime 
events of the war. The author, after a most careful collection of ma- 
terials from practically all available sources, has organized them into 
two well-balanced volumes which adequately and without flourish chron- 
icle the naval events of the period from 1776-1783. In addition to 
important aid rendered to the land forces in the movements of the later 
years of the war, the military strength of the patriotic cause was from 
the beginning materially increased by the valuable cargoes of munitions 
of war brought in as prizes by the daring captains of the revolutionary 
navy. The reader of this work, therefore, cannot fail to appreciate the 
significance of even the more obscure maritime episodes that the author 
has thought fit to include. 

The narrative is filled with generous quotations from contemporary 
documents, often from parallel accounts, in a way that should simplify 
the problems of the general reader in understanding the more critical 
points made by the author. These sources do not always, however, add 
to the attractiveness of the narrative. The appendix includes a bibliog- 
raphy of the subjects, reprints of a few documents, and lists of vessels 
and officers in the continental service. 

A. C. C. 



